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MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS OF ITALY. 


Milan, May 18, 1846. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dear Sir,—Although it may possibly prove a superfluous undertaking ~ 
well are the European institutions known), I have thought it might not 
unacceptable to you to run overa few notes upon the hospitals of Italy, 
to several of which I have made a point of going, although not always 
having sufficient time to go over them in a thorough manner. : 

Italy certainly possesses many very noble institutions for the poor and 
the sick—and was, during the middle ages, far in advance of the rest of 
Europe. At Naples, the “ Royal Poor House” should be mentioned as 
an institution of great usefulness and merit. It was commenced in 1751, 
and now is an immense building ; one side is allotted to females, and the 
other to males. At present, between 5 and 6000 (according to the state- 
ments) are maintained and instructed by this establishment : among other 
things the inmates are taught surgery.—The hospital for Incurables is - 
capable of containing upwards of 1000 persons ; the sick are received 
from all parts of the kingdom—and foreigners also. ‘There are cliniques 
also—medicine, surgery, midwifery, an anatomical theatre, &c. | 

In Rome, the hospitals are not so well looking, internally, nor, I should 
think, so well conducted, as in most of the other Italian cities. 
small hospital of Benfratelli, containing 80 beds, is much neater and bet- 
ter ventilated than San Spirito, the principal one. ‘The Benfratelli is in 
the hands of the monks, who perform the services and duties for the sick. 
The aspect of things was exceedingly dubious as to the comfort of the 
patients. ‘The immense wards of San Spirito are disgustingly dirty and 
wretchedly ventilated—and, what is worse, they have the most unscien- 
tific, outrageous arrangement of “ stowing away” the poor patients in 
double tiers—two tiers on each side of the ward ; the heads of patients 
in tier No. 2, lying at the feet of those in tier No. 1, 1 have never seen 
so bad an arrangement in any hospital—nor one so calculated to produce 
bad effects. More is the shame, too, for this hospital is very richly en- 
dowed. ‘The Foundling Hospital and the Lunatic Asylum are also in 
this building, which, as you may imagine, is immensely large. In the 
lunatic department the old restraint system is still in use, There are 
several other hospitals in Rome ; indeed, it is the boast there, “ that no 
city in the world devotes so large a sum to institutions of charity, in pro- 
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portion to the population.” But some master’s hand is wanted to direct 
and apply the abundant means. La Consolazione, near the Capitol, is 
the hospital alloted to surgical cases—a good number of these are stab- 
bing cases. It is stated that the average number of patients is about 
800 annually. 

I attempted to enter the Hospital of San Michele, which is very large, 
twice, but was prevented each time : once, because it was the “ sleeping 
time ;” the other visit, on account of its being fete day. The exclusion 
of visiters at the time when patients are asleep, is certainly a good idea ; 
and I have often thought that the visits in the Parisian hospitals, made at 
so early an hour, are decidedly more for the advantage and convenience 
of the physician and student than that of the patient, who is often 
roused from a slumber of great ¢ ance to him, to respond to the inter- 
rogatories of the visiter. Certainly on the score of comfort and likeli- 
a ee ee Oe visiting hour as it is with us is far pre- 
ferable. 

San Michele is highly spoken of, and is doubtless worthy of the praise. 
haaniiens Minis ober and of Correction. It is to be trusted 
that it is cleaner than San Spirito. 

Florence, whose admirable and very extensive collection of anatomical 
models in wax, is so well known to all medical travellers, and indeed 
universally visited, contains, I believe, only two or three hospitals. One 
of these, Santa Maria Nuova, is worthy of all praise for the remarkably 
excellent management exhibited. It is the medical school of Florence, 
and contained, at the time I saw it, 600 patients, having accommodations 
for 400 more. The cabinet of pathological and anatomical specimens, 
although small, contained many very pieces: the skeleton of a 
child, with the bones of the skull pushed widely apart by —— 
effusion, the head being enormous—I believe larger than any one I have 
seen; many specimens of excessive distortion of the spinal column ; 
some wax models of tumors, &c. &c. Ina small cabinet are preserved 
the pieces of the human body petrified by Segato. There were por- 
tions of the liver, the brain, the intestines ; also the organs of animals. 
You doubtless have heard of the table-top, inlaid with petrified pieces of 
this nature ; it, also, is kept in this cabinet. 

The hospital is remarkably airy, neat, well arranged, and has an air of 
great comfort ; the different attendants are exceedingly polite, and every 
part of the — was shown with great readiness, and pride, too, as I 
thought. In the midwifery department are many separate rooms, in 
which the beds were very clean—the nurses neat and looking quite good- 
natured, ‘There is a room for delivery, and others for those affected with 
after troubles. In this department was shown to me a bed different in 
_' construction from any | happen to have seen; it has, about one third of 
the way from its head, a slight elevation (continued, of course to the 
head) ; beneath the pelvis an aperture sufficiently large for the issue of 
matters from the genital organs ; not large enough to interfere with the 
proper support of the body. Besides these things, there is a succession 
of cushions, to regulate, at pleasure, the position of the woman, and two 
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| ), by which the wo- 
man supports herself while undergoing the contractile of the womb. 
If I remember right, the elevated portion at the head of the bed did not 
admit of graduation; | may be mistaken in this, however, as it would 
“The bail devoted to hospital 
8 some of the buildings now to itals in 
is quite striking. In point of architecture, and, often, interna hak wa 
there probably is nothing of the same destination, that equals them. 

At Venice, the building known as the Scuola di San Marco is now a 
portion of an immense hospital, the remainder of which is formed out of 
the adjoining convent of the Dominican and the Franciscan friars. It is 
really a walk through this enormous building, which contains a hand- 
some Cc and a smaller chapel also, within its walls. The arrange- 
ment and planning of the wards, beds and appurtenances, is most excel- 
lent—plenty of air, and evidently great attention to cleanliness. The 
lunatic wards are in excellent condition—and so, as to comfort and atten- 
tion, are the unfortunate inmates. This, | believe, was one of the first 
institutions to. abandon the restraint system. We entered the large room 
which contains the greater number of lunatics. Very many were work- 
i in one way or another ; some came and gazed upon us, with not an 
idiot, but a mischievous leer (this was the female ward) ; only one was at 
all violent. She rushed towards us from the farther extremity of the 
hall, uttering a torrent of words in a loud tone, and brandishing her knit- 
ting work! 1 looked sharp at the needles, but she, on arriving where we 
stood, stopped a moment—and then darted to a seat, where she con- 
tinued scolding. But the physician of the establishment soon entered, 
and going to her, took her hands in his, and saying a few words she was 
quiet as if by magic. Some two or three more were wild, but not vio- 
lent ; every part of this establishment seems ng | managed. 

In the sick wards there is sus over the head of each bed the 
name of the disease, under which the individual is laboring.* 1 noticed 
a goodly crop of bronchitis, many cases of pericarditis, several also of in- 
termittent fever: in the surgical wards one case of spina bifida ; abscess, 
fracture, &&c. At the head of each bed also hangs a ticket, containing name, 
profession, age, dates, symptoms, internal and external remedies, 8c. &c. 

| should think that more medicine was given internally in the Italian 
hospitals than in the French—a supposition which may have some slight. 
confirmation in the different size of the spaces allotted to external and 
tnternal remedies in the ticket alluded to. adh a but a 
ingly good-looking, apothecary’s shop is ted, sentinel-like, near 
jo Rn to the may The dh 4 above made in reference to the 
finish and ornament of some of the Italian hospitals, applies in its full 
extent in this case: an author, speaking of the building, says—“ The 
external architecture of its elevation is singularly fanciful and elegant ; 
Byzantine richness blending itself with the grace of classical architecture, 
combinations defying all rules, but productive of a most magical effect. 
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* This I have not noticed elsewhere in Italy. 
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The carved work of the ceilings is, in many of the rooms, peculiarly beau- 
tiful ; the contrast and effect are singular and striking in glancing from 
the rich and varied ornaments above and around, to the pallid counte- 
nances and paraphernalia of the sufferers stretched beneath.” . 

At Milan, the “ Ospedale Maggiore” is a noble establishment ; a do- 
nation of the site of an ancient palace by Francesco Sforza in 1456 
was its commencement. The front is 800 feet in length ; the writer of 
Murray’s Guide Book speaks of the Gothic portion of the building as 
*‘ magnificent.” Besides this fine institution, there are the Lazaretto and 
the Ospizio Trivulzi, the latter styled by the same writer a “noble 
monument of pious charity,” containing 600 inmates, all over 70 years of 
age, well fed and clothed and permitted once a week to visit their friends.” 
The Lazaretto, now disused, except in some portions for small shops, is in 
the form of a square cloister, one quarter of a mile on each side in length ; 
in the central square is a chapel. A fine crop of hay had been made 
and lay spread upon the turf; men and women in some parts of the square 
still turning it. The long, cloistered arcades are quite striking. The 
Trivulzi I have not visited. 

At Genoa, the great Poor House is well worth seeing; clean and 
well administered ; its church, Santa Maria, contains an invaluable work 
of Michael Angelo. Beside this, are the Ospedale del Pammatone, and 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution ; the former again confirming the remark 
made in regard to the ornate appearance of many of these institutions. 

I remain respectfully &e. 
m. W. Mortanp, M.D. 


MODERN EMPIRICISM. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


S1r,—Justice to the medical profession demands that a strict line of de- 
markation between the true and the false, the valuable and the worthless, 
should be faithfully maintained. It is the duty of every lover of his 
sey ar to oppose every species of imposition and every form of error. 

e multiplicity of forms which quackery assumes at the present day, is 
a matter of great moment both to the community and the physician, es- 
pecially to him whose principles are founded in integrity. The position 
taken by Dr. Rockwell, in his dissertation read before the Hartford Co. 
Medical Society, that however absurd the principles, or ignorant the ad- 
vocates, of the many forms of empiricism now prevalent, they readily find 
favor, and that too in the minds of those of whom we might expect bet- 
pa things is true, and can be proved in almost every city and town in 
the land, 

The most prominent and most absurd of all humbugs, I think is home- 
opathy. The arguments of some of its advocates are founded so entirel 
in error, that it is worse than useless to devote any time to show their 
fallacy. When, however, those who, we are induced to suppose, were 
educated in sound and rational principles, depart from the faith and 
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embrace any delusion, still adhering to their former title, it is 
that they should be noticed. Whether it is a fact or not, that “ psora ” 
is the grand cause of all chronic diseases, I shall not stop here seriously 
to inquire. [| will remark, however, that the connection of the. “cos- 
tiveness” of one of your correspondents, as an effect, and the itch as a 
cause, is not, to my inind, very apparent. Indeed, the treatment said to 
have proved effectual in its removal, excites a strong suspicion in my 
mind, that the “sensibility ” of the Dr.’s upper extremity, as well as that 
of his “rectum,” has become much “ obtunded and enfeebled.” Se- 
riously, how any man can come to the conclusion that “ five globules of 
muriate of soda” can affect the system in any way, even though it may 
be of the “thirtieth” or thirty thousandth “ potency,” I cannot com- 
prehend. The result of such nonsense is, that the popular mind is ren- 
dered unstable, and that confidence which is so necessary to successful 
practice, is destroyed. Any man of moderate powers of reasoning must 
be convinced, that, in the course of his life, he bas used the article in all 
its potency, from the smallest appreciable quantity, yea, in smaller doses 
. possible) even than bomeeopathy itself would dare to prescribe, up to 
gigantic dose of the murderous allopath, and, strange as it is, he is 
et alive. But I perceive that the old proverb, “ What is bred in the 
bone,” &c., is true in the case of your correspondent ; for he more than 
intimates that “a most intractable ” case of “ osteocele ” in the case of 
his daughter was cured by “ two globules of plumbum.” If this is not 
ridiculous, it is akin to it. It is undoubtedly a “fact” that a “ tumor 
existed, and that ‘two globules of plumbum” were administered ; but 
that it was a case of “osteocele,” or that the article named had any 
agency in its removal, I seriously doubt. It is too much for my credulity. 
“Facts” like these must undergo the “ dynamising process of Hahne- 
mano,” and be endowed with homeopathic potency, before they can 
produce conviction in my mind. | . 
One great evil connected with the prevailing errors in the practice of 
medicine, is, that public discussions are held, submitting the case for de- 
cision to a promiscuous public audience—a tribunal in no-wise prepared 
to decide, and one which is quite as liable to be governed in its decisions 
by error as truth. The advocates of Thomsonism are desirous and have 
succeeded, in some cases, of drawing out public discussions upon the 
merit of the two systems. Now until the public can be educated in all 
the branches pertaining to the practice of medicine, it is useless, and 
worse than useless, for the reason given above, to enter into any discus- 
sion with them. 1 think it far better to refuse, in every instance, to 
meet them for the purpose proposed, for they have nothing to lose, and 
consequently to defeat them gains nothing to their opponent. A more 
complete separation from them than now exists on the part of the regu- 
larly educated practitioner, would be better, and result in a more clear 
distinction, in the public mind, of their proper merit. | 
I intended to notice some other forms of error, but shall defer them for 
the present. L. W. 
New Britain, Ct., June 1ith, 1846. 
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CASES OF MALFORMATION. __ 
[Communicated for the Bosten Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


Casr I.—Some three months since, I had an nity of examining a 
female child born in Wayne Co., Michigan, in November last. The pa- 
rents, about 34 years of age, have nothing unusual in their appearance. 
The infant (the third which the mother has had) is about the ordinary 
size, head well developed, and her countenance very pg The de- 
formity consists in the absence of both arms, a defect of one leg and both 
feet. Where the arms should be, or over the cavities of the scapule, 
there is a fatty, fleshy, cushioo-like substance, upon which is a slight de- 
pression ; within this is a corrugated prominence, resembling a depressed 
nipple ; about two inches above this a is a litthe spot about one eighth 
an inch in depth and breadth. e muscles for the motion of the 
arm appear to be inserted into this cushion on the shoulder, which make 
it full and round, and give free motion to the scapule. In the leg, the 
_ thigh bone is absent, the tibia being connected with the bip by a loose 
attachment, and immovable by muscular action, though the mother thought 
she could move it freely. child is healthy and very fat, the latter 
circumstance rendering it quite difficult to determine exactly the nature 
of this connection. [It therefore had one long and one short Jeg. The 
feet were smaller than natural, and there were but four toes on each foot ; 
the toe next the great one was wanting. ‘The mother said she knew no 
cause for the deformity. The shoulders appeared as though nature, in an 
early stage of gestation, had very nicely amputated the arms at the 
shoulder-joints. 
If.—The following case occurred in my own practice in March, 1845, 
I visited a lady, 44 years of age, in labor at the eighth month. She had 
borne seven or eight children before ; the last, twins, five years before ; one, 
now living, has short, thick, broad feet, and a little clubbed ; the other 
was stillborn (being killed with ergot), and was not deformed. She stated 
that her water had broken, and pains were urgent. ‘Examining, | found 
the uterus but little dilated; could perceive nothing but an elastic ful- 
ness through the parietes of the uterus. About an hour after, I found it 
well dilated, and high up was an irregular tumor, like liver and a loose 
substance around, which somewhat embarrassed me. I gave my opinion 
that probably there was no child, though she thought she had felt slight 
motion for some months. After continuing my efforts to reach higher, 
and the uterine contractions had brought down the mass, | succeeded in 
touching the point of the sternum and the ribs ; soon hooked my fingers 
over a thigh, ght down the legs and breech, and delivered ; the head 
soon followed. ‘The deformity was the absence of the abdominal walls 
and diaphragm, the viscera being covered by a membrane ; the cord, very 
small, only four inches in length, attached to it at the edge of the sound 
parts, on the right side. ‘The liver was lobulated, contained several cysts 
of thin, transparent fluid, about one fourth of an inch in diameter; the 
urinary bladder contained some fluid, There was no anus or vulva, and 
no distinction of sex, except, perhaps, a reddish substance about the size 
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of a pea in the pelvis under the bladder. The muscles and integuments 
of the loins were contracted and twisted, so that the pelvis was turned 
half round, and the knees bent upon the scapule. The feet were club- 
bed in such manner that the bottom of one was on the occiput; the 

of the other was on the left ear; the right hand so proned that the palm 
was backwards and outwards. ‘The mother of this child has been subj 
for years to attacks of ague, and during gestation was afflicted with chills 
and a severe cough, which became after confinement quite alarming ; but 
by a prompt use of calomel, morphine and quinine, she recovered from 
the chills, and with the addition of hydriodate of potash, she entirely re- 
covered from the chills and cough. Four months from the time of her 
confinement, and two months after her cough had ceased, she died with 
all the symptoms of tubercular disease, except the cough. Her mother 
died with consumption. A. G. Crurrenpen, M.D. 


Saline, Michigan, June 8th, 1846. 


HOMCEOPATHE CURES. 

downfall is near at hand."—J, V. C. Surrm, M.D.,2:d. of the Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. —; eee 
S1r,—The opinion of Dr. Smith, that the extraordinary cures that are © 
effected by homceopathy, are dependent on the imagination, rather than 
the efficiency of infinitesimal doses, is unconsciously paying a high tribute 
of praise to this class of physicians, who, to merit it, must have acquired 
the confidence of patients, which has hitherto been attributed to no prac- 
titioner or association of physicians. Nothing would contribute more to 
the elevation of the healing art, than the possession of the capacity of 
curing diseases by the power of imagination. In such an event, it would 
be unnecessary to drug infants and children with disgusting potions, pre- 
vent the necessity of waiting to see the effects of the charm, and remove 
a source of anxiety which every conscientious physician must inevitably 
feel, until he has ascertained the result of his prescription. But, in the 
following instances, it would be taxing credulity to its utmost, to ascribe 
to the imagination the development of the specific ection of mercury. 
In one case, ptyalism was produced by globules of mercury of the fifth 
trituration, which was subdued by a dose of globules of sulphur of the 
same potency in forty-eight hours. In two other cases, incipient indica- 
tions of ptyalism occurred from mercury in very attenuated which 

d it proper to discontinue its administration. 

That medicines prepared according to the directions of Hahnemann, 
sess activity, will bear the test of the most scrupulous investigation. ‘T'ri- 
turation has the property of eliciting the medicinal virtue of an inert sub- 
stance ; for instance, quicksilver, which has scarcely any or no effect on the 
organism in its crude state, by this process becomes an active and indispen- 
sable article in therapeutics, either by the mere division of its particles, or 
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imparting to ita power h'thertounknown. “ Hic agendi modus vulgo at- 
tenuatio aut dilutio, rectus explicatio aut extensio virium medicarum 
appellari debet, perinde ac calor lateus e corporibus aut terendo excudi- 
ture aut quibusdam misturis chemicis vigore prius incognito erumpit.” 
Pharmacopeeia Homeeopathia. Edit. F. T. Quinn, M.D., Medicus ordi- 
narius Leopoldi primi regis Belganum, Societatis Regie Londinnensis, 
Academia Ragie Medice Instituti Regii Neapolis et Societatis Homeeo- 
pathice Lipsia Socius. M.D. 
June, 1846. 


HOMCEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 
To the Ejitor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journ2l. 
Dear Sin,—In your Journal of May 27th, 1846, 1 observe that Wil- 


liam Ingalls, M.D., announces his own cure of costive habit by “ in- 
finitesimal doses” of muriate of soda ; and also the cure of his daughter, 
by the like doses of “ plumbum,” of “a tumor situated at the root of 
the molares.” Now, sir, will it be thought impertinent, through this me- 
dium, to inquire of the doctor the precise doses of these remedies, and 
also the precise mode of their preparation ? 

If Dr. Ingalls is the same gentleman who, many years since, delivered 
lectures in Providence, R. I., your present correspondent then had some 

al knowledge of him, and would feel gratified and more confidence 
in his mode of treatment than he should if obtained from other sources. 
Besides, this information might be not only a personal, but a public benefit. 
to your great number of readers. 

J am not versed in homeopathy. Still | have no reason to believe that 
men of the character of Dr. Ingalls deal in remedies which they will 
not make public, for public benefit. Lead is not officinal in its metallic 
state. It occurs in nature in three principal states—as an oxide; as a 
sulphuret, called galena ; and as a salt, forming the native sulphate, phos- 
phate, carbonate, chromate, molybdate, and arseniate of lead.” 

If the doctor should be good enough to deign a reply, the kind of 
lead to be used, and what an infinitesimal dose is, are the particular sub- 
jects of inquiry, with the mode of preparation. J. C. 


A CASE OF ACUTE GLOSSITIS. 
By Thomas Hamilton, M.D., of Thistledale, Cass County, Ga. 


A MONTH ago, a young gentleman, whose residence is a little more than 
thirty miles from this, in the direction of Tennessee, and in a neighbor- 
hood in which several deaths, it is said, have occurred from a disease pre- 
valent there under the popular name of “ black-tongue,” was unfortu- 
nate enough, while on a visit in my neighborhood, to receive a fracture 
of the thigh bone. The obvious inexpediency of any attempt to carry 
him home, together with my sympathy for him, moved me to offer him a 
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room at my house, to which he was carried, under the eye of his intelli- 
gent physician. Within a few days afterwards, his black man, John, 
came down from home to wait on him, and this he continued to do witb- 
out attention to any other business for the last three weeks. John’s age 
is about 25 years, he is by nature cheerful and active, has a sound con- 
stitution, and was in health till Tuesday, the 17th of this month. At 11 
o’clock in the forenoon of that day he was heard to speak of a slight 
smarting sensation in his tongue, affecting mostly its right side, and which 
he had just then for the iirst time perceived. Within four hours after- 
wards, or by 3 o’clock in the afternoon, this sensation had assumed the 
character of a constant pain, attended by a sense of heat; and notwith- 
standing neither his pulse nor skin indicated fever, it was thought proper 
to prescribe a dose of sulphate of magnesia, which he took without de- 
lay. to the course of the afternoon, and before the operation of the 
salts, head-ache caine on; with increased secretion of saliva and a sense of 
burning in the skin on the right side of his neck, his description of 
which agreed with that of erysipelas. Neither swelling nor hardness any 
where appeared except in his tongue, which was now perceptibly thick- | 
ened and somewhat rigid ; it was too a little more florid than is usual in the | 
healthy state, yet it was mo‘st and but slightly furred. At o’clock of the 
next morning, his medicine having produced three or four alvine evacua- 
tions, his head-ache was abated, hd he thought his case in other respects 
no worse. His pulse, however, had begun to indicate a febrile movement, 
his articulation was impaired by increasing rigidity and tenderness of his 
tongue, and a long cylinder of viscid saliva hung from his mouth. ‘This 
body of saliva, which he was unable to discharge by the action of the : 
tongue and lips, he occasionally removed with his hand, but by an active , 
secretion it was immediately reproduced. By 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
the case had made fearful progress ; the patient’s skin was hot and dry, , 
his pulse had acquired a firmness and frequency much above the healthy 
standard, and the hardness and tenderness having extended from his tongue 
to all the parts embraced by the rami of the inferior maxillary and the 
hyoid bones, he was. without the power of articulating a word, and at 
every breath he groaned. 
Decisive treatment was now determined on: accordingly a vein was 
opened, from which the blood was permitted to flow in a large stream 
until relaxation was denoted by a weakened state of the pulse, anxiety, 
nausea and sweating. Half an hour afterwards the anxiety and nausea 
were carried off by the act of vomiting, after which the patient rested _ 
quietly. At 5 o'clock, which was the fourth hour after the time of . 
bloodletting, the case was again examined, when the pulse was found to 
be recovering its firmness, and the skin to be losing its softness. With a 
view to restrain the circulation steadily, and to maintain the softness of 
the skin, it was deemed expedient to employ a nauseant in aid of the 
_ fancet: accordingly the patient was turned upon his back, his head a 
little elevated, and half a grain of tartar emetic, dissolved in a spoonful 
of water, was, with some difficulty, conveyed into his stomach. Withir 
twenty-five tninutes after the administration of this remedy, its effects ap 
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red in a general iration, a reduction of the , Nausea and 
a lo and the hese of an hour brought about an Pon to vomit, by 
which these were entirely removed. After this, the state of the pulse 
and skin continuing good, medication was omitted, and the patient, free 
from pain, rested comfortably through the night. At 7 o'clock of the 
next morning, he was so far advanced in convalescence as to need no 
other prescription than that of rest and a gruel diet. 

Having read but little, and seen less of diseases for the last ten years, 
1 must leave it to others to decide what affinity, if any, this case bears 
to the western epidemic commonly called the “black tongue.” Yet, 
judging from the rapid progress of the symptoms and the intensity of 
the inflammation, I may hazard the opinion that the tendency was to a 
termination in gangrene, and that nothing was wanting to have made this 
a case exhibiting a livid appearance of the tongue and contiguous parts, 
but delay in the use of proper remedies till it should have been too late 
for them to avert such a termination. Most probably it would have been 
a case of black-tongue indeed, and one well calculated to discredit the 
lancet, if the patient, in the dread of treatment or hope of amendment, 
had deferred the use of the remedy until symptoms should have super- 
vened, suggesting the name for his disease. | 

It is wall comeabared to have been said by the “ greatest and best ” 
in the profession of medicine, that the lancet is the “ magnum bonum 
Dei” : and although this truth will survive the wreck of many an inno- © 
vation in theory and practice, yet its full benefits can never be realized 
until it comes to be generally known, that the efficacy of bleeding de- 
pends upon its early employment, as cases like this tend to show.— 
Southern Med. and Surg. Jour. 


TREATMENT OF TYPHUS FEVER. 


[Tue following remarks on this subject are copied from the Dissertation 
read by Theodore Sill, M.D., at the Annual Meeting of the Connecticut 
Medical Society, May 14, 1846.] 

In speaking of the treatment, I would do so with all due deference to 
the opinion of my respected medical brethren, who may differ with me 
in wpe peste J its pathology and treatment, for there is probably no dis- 
ease ua uency and importance in our country, in the treatment 
of which theve is tens aniformity than in this. 

I only give you my own conclusions, resulting from a careful investiga- 
tion and treatment of cases in my own practice, and observation of cases 
occurring in my immediate vicinity. 

It is impossible, within reasonable limits, to discuss the merits of the 
different methods of treatment, which from time to time have been adopt- 
ed, or those which are still pursued. Suffice it to say, they are, many of 
them, as different as light from darkness, and I confess it not a matter of 
surprise, that mankind should lose their confidence in medical men, when 
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it is so well known that there is such entire of opinion in re- 
gard to the treatment of so: formidable a disease as ty fever. 

In the treatise of Robert Hooper, we find the character of the 
treatment of most medical authors who have written upon this subject. 
He mentions as a the most -“ likely means ” of “ effecting a cure,” 
“ antimonials until: full vomiting: is excited,” “active cathartics to clear 
out the bowels, and to keep up this function through the entire course of 
the disease.” “The preparations of mercury, assisted by saline com- 
pounds,” he considers as all im ot, and not satished with them, he re- 
commends the “abstraction of blood,” with a “general antiphblogistic 


it indeed a jewel, such jewels are “ like 
visits, few and far between,” in most of the popular treatises on typhoi 
diseases ; for what greater inconsistency can be found on record than that 
between the pathology, causes and treatment of this disease, medi- 
cal writers. All admit as among the most prominent symptoms, debility 
and exhaustion of the vital energies, and yet all, with here and there 
an exception, emphatically recommend a free antiphlogistic course of 
treatment... 


tion when entire control was had over the bowels during the progress of 


correct, the only common-sense and rational mode of treatment, 


fully apparent: to sustain, and if possible, tncrease the enfeebled powers 
Caewem t ize the circulation, to allay the morbid irritability 
and irritation when it exists, and, b sup- 

o the emphatic ion of Dr. Good, | firmly believe I have been 
more indebted for my success in the treatment of this disease, than to all 
or any of the elaborate treatises ever written on this subject, vis., “It 
never should be forgotten that the disease, in every stage and variety, is 


one of sensorial debility, leading on to putrescency ; and that our only 


Blood-letting, although strongly recommended by many, I cannot but 
, consider as in every respect, contra-indicated, and it is, in my view, wholly 
inadmissible. 

The use of emetics and cathartics, though there may be cases where 
they are found useful, as temporary auxiliaries, | consider as rarely ever 
necessary:; oftener producing bad effects than good, by destroying the 
tone of the stomach and bowels, and thus predisposing to troublesome 
diarrhoea in the later stages. Indeed, | have rarely ever found diarrhoea 
attending typhus fever, except in those cases where cathartics had been 
tampered with at the onset. - 

I believe almost every case may be considered as safe while there is 
no evacuation from the bowels, for I have never known a fatal termina- 
the disease. 

What possible good, I ask, can arise from evacuations from the bowels, - 
while those organs are apparently free from the diseased action, and 
when it is so obviously important to retain control over that function ? 

If the pat and sym of this disease, as here laid down, are 

seems 
cure on economizing the nervous power remains— 
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su ing it as far as we are able without further loss, and opposing the na- 


tural tendency of the disease, by such tonics as the system will bear.” 


“On this account,” he says, “whatever tends to weaken the animal 


frame generally, or any one of its functions particularly, must, as a com- 
mon rule, be carefully abstained from; and hence, severe evacuation by 
bleeding or purging, are among the foremost objects of prohibition.” I 
am aware that the use of tonics, except in the later stages, is objected to ; 


and yet, notwithstanding these objections, | have every reason to believe 
that their early and prompt administration increases, tenfold, the chances 
of recovery. 


A few words in regard to the possibility of interrupting or cutting short 


-' its progress, J am clearly of opinion that in many cases to which | have 


been called, and which would have proved decided and strongly-marked 
cases of typhus, if left for the feeble powers of the system to contend with 
alone, prompt and decided medication has proved successful in interrupt- 
ing its progress, and effecting a resolution and a restoration to health, 
within the first two or three days. J admit, that at the time a physi- 
‘cian is ordinarily called, it is impossible to accomplish this ; but during 
the early stage of the attack, while the patient is cold, feeble and languid, 


a pt and efficient medication, such as the symptoms demand, will 


en cut short the disease, and result in a rapid restoration to health. 
In many cases, the attack is mild—the symptoms not urgent, and al- 
most any article of medicine which produces a strong impression upon 


' the system, may break up the disease in its incipient state ; and this fact, 
_ Thave no doubt, leads often to the rash and desultory course of the care- 


Jess practitioner. But ought we to be satisfied with merely making a 
- strong impression at hazard, without regard to the peculiarities of consti- 


tution—the severity or mildness of the attack, or the character of the 
prevailing epidemic ? Ought we not rather to adopt some general prin- 
ciple of treatment, which would meet alike the mild and the grave cases ; 


for although the indications in one case, are far more imperative than in 


the other, yet our principles of treatment ought, and to ensure success, 
inust be, one and the same. | 

In the low and exhausted cases, there is one indication only, and that 
imperative ; to excite and support the powers of life, waiving every other 
consideration. 

{ have every reason to suppose, that in many cases of this character, 
that have come to my knowledge, a fatal mistake has been made by a 
careless and hasty investigation, and that in many of them a single vene- 


‘section, an antimonial emetic, or an active ‘cathartic, has ensured to the 
“case @ rapid and fatal termination. 


The importance of early medication. will be apparent to all, and it is 


- ‘to’be much regretted that many cases do occur where medical aid is not 
called espe wt arrest the progress of disease ; and it is still 


lamented that in a large number of cases, we find that 


the ‘patient. has’ been, for days, so Injadicioushy tampering with medi- 
Cine, as to disconcert every rational plan-of management. 


- ‘To accomplish the main indications mentioned, there is no one article 
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of the materia medica, more safe, more efficient, or more indispensable, 
than opium. In the early stages of the disease, .to allay the morbid irri-_. 
tability and irritation, and as the “king of stimulus,” it has its important 
place ; but in the later stages of grave cases, its peculiar and hap 
effects are more apparent. The febrile irritation—the 
anxiety, wakefulness, subsultus and tremors, epigastric sinking, and diar- 
rheea, are by its use controlled. The coma, occasionally occurring in 
severe cases, is more easily overcome by opium, at short and regular in- . 
tervals, than by any other remedy. No good can be obtained by an une... 


steady and irregular use of this article, for it is only by a uniform and, . 


regular administration, in efficient doses, repeated at short and regular ine 
tervals, that its good effects are seen. | 

During the early stages, the regular and uniform use of simple aroma- .. 
tic bitter tonics, acrid stimuli, and diaphoretic drinks, such as serpentaria, 
chamomile, columbo, galangal, capsicum and lytte, and such others as... 
belong to a moderate tonic and daphoretia regiinen, are of the . utmost. 
importance. ‘The capsicum, in infusion, of all those named, seems to | 

uce more favorable results than all the others, alone or combined. . 

he thirst of the early stages, is by its use relieved ; the dry and darkly... 

coated tongue becomes moist under its influence ; the torpid and inactive .. 
condition of the mucous membrane of the whole alimentary canal—the 

cold and livid extremities—the epigastric sinking, are all disposed to yield .,. 

to its free and uniform use. ) 

The tonic power, however, of any or all of these, is but. feeble, and, . 
although they may, and often do, accomplish all that is desired, in mild . 
cases, yet in grave ones there is no one article of the materia medica of 

ual importance, as a tonic, to bark. In the form of decoction, conjoined, | 
with galangal, it has been my chief dependence during the entire course 
of the disease. {am aware that some substitute the sulphate of quinine 
for the bark itself, but after a long trial of it I find myself wholly unable . 
to depend upon it as a tonic, in febrile diseases. 

Diffusible stimuli, such as carbonate of ammonia, and camphor, I have . 
found highly serviceable, as equalizing the excitement, determining to the . 
surface, calming the low delirium, and acting as a steady, permanent, 
cordial. 

Alcoholic stimulus, in such quantities as the symptoms demand, indi- 
cated by the degree of exhaustion, epigastric sinking, state of the pulse, 
and general appearance of flagging of the vital powers, is appropriate 
and indispensable, in a great majority of cases ; indeed, in many of the 
grave cases, the free use of alcoholic stimulus is the only means of sus- 
taining the patient, and carrying him safely through the disease. 

The mineral acids are not only extremely grateful to the patient, but 
important as mild, supporting remedies. , 

Blisters, especially in grave cases, are useful auxiliaries, as counter- 
irritants, and as proving valuable stimuli to the nervous system. 

Cataplasins, applied to the feet and limbs, in every case where there. 
is unequal excitement, and strong local determination, are important. 

In those cases attended with diarrhoea, or with hemorrhage, the free. 
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use of astringents, combined with the tonics, such as nut-gall, or white- 
oak bark in infusion, the infusion of cornus circinata, sulphate of zinc, or 
acetate of lead, are useful and im nt. a 

For the tympanitic state of the bowels, so often attending, 1 have 
used the nitrate of silver, with the happiest effects. 

Constant attention should be paid to the ventilation of the room occupied 
by the patient. Nothing is more grateful, and nothing adds more-to the 
prospect of recovery, than a free circulation of fresh air through his room ; 
and whether it be summer or winter, cold or hot, day or night, the room 
should be abundantly supplied with pure, fresh air. me 

Equally important, almost, with the medication, is the system of diet 
' of the patient. The steady and regular use of such nutritious and sup- 
porting diet as the stomach will bear, is essentially necessary and indeed 
indis ble. During the early stages of the disease, gelatinous and 
mucilaginous preparations are to be preferred. During the later stages, 
and particularly in the grave forms of disease, animal broths are by far 
the best, as affording the best means of supporting the patient. In some 
severe and lengthy cases, [ have directed the free use of chicken, mutton 
“we coe a , through the entire course of the disease, and with the 

jest effects. 
id Pneumonia.—In relation to that form of this disease called 
pneumonia, which prevails with us more or less extensively ev 
year, and which is so often treated as a highly inflammatory disease, 
would we? briefly remark, 1 have never bled a case, and have never lost 
a@ case y treatment has uniformly been a prompt and vering 
course of opiates, acrid stimuli, mild tonics, expectorants and diaphoretics. 


Opium, sanguinaria, actea, arum, capsicum, lytte, galangal and 
blisters, I have mainly relied. 

In conclusion, 1 would remark, notwithstanding all that has been said, 
in regard to the general principles of the treatment of typhus fever, | do 
not pretend that cases never occur in which evacuations are not n 
or indispensable ; but that they are ever necessary to reduce the system, 
or that they ever, by their counteracting agency, overbalance their reduc- 
ing effects, I do not believe. 


— 
THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JUNE 24, i846. 


Dartmouth College Medical School.—This long-established and r 
table institution, founded by the distinguished Dr. Nathan Smith, still re- 
tains all its original vigor and enterprise. New Hampshire has educated 
a multitude of excellent medical practitioners, and the machinery is still 
in | movement for increasing the number. The circular for the 
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next course of lectures is already abroad. Dr. Crosby is indefatiga- 
ble in the department of surgery—a department of great importance 
in every school. We hear Prof. Hubbard well en of as a teacher in 
chemistry. There has been a culpable neglect of this essential branch of 
a medical education, throughout al] New England, for years past; and 
it would be gratifying indeed to be able to say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that at Dartmouth College and in other institutions, students who 
_ are to be permitted by law, as well as the sanction of society, to pre- 
scribe drugs, have actually been taught their true ition and i 
action on the human system. - Hubbard has sea-room enough for 
great distinction in this imperfectly cultivated field. 


lison’s Medical Dictionary.—Not to know the reputation of this 
book of books for students, or their seniors who are supposed to be wiser, 
is admitting one’s self to be ignorant indeed. It is to be found every 
where—and it is deserving the confidence of the profession, since it em- 
braces all that is essential to make clear to the understanding the techni- 
calities of ancient or modern authors. We find no further necessity for 
speaking of a work of such widely acknowledged utility, than simply to 
mention the issue of a new edition of 800 pages, at Philadelphia, by 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, which is the sixth and is vastly improved. The 
doctor says that he has bestowed the same care on its revision and im- 
provement which he did on all that have preceded it—and in proof of this, 
adds that this edition comprises nearly two thousand five hundred subjects 
and terms not contained in the last. It is therefore exceedingly desirable 
to have this edition, to keep pace with the progress of medical science. 
Ticknor & Co. have fair copies for sale, just as reasonable in price as 
they could be procured at Philadelphia, 


Swimming. School in Boston.—An institution has grown into: favor in 
this city, without the fostering aid of a board of visiters, vice presidents, 
corresponding secretaries or annual suppers by a select number of subscri- 
bers, but which is of real importance. The sacrifice of life, in boyhood, 
is immense throughout the country, every season, in consequence of 
not knowing how to swim. Qn the ers of the ocean, and especi 
in commercial places where children are numerous, and the danger from 
the great rise, fall and force of tide waters, is always imminent to those 
who venture in without experience in the unstable element, parents should 
make it a matter of duty, as an essential part of a boy’s education, to have 
him taught early how to swim. 

Mr. Braman, at the bottom of Beacon street, in this city, has anticipat- 
ed every contingency in learning the art, and introduced every kind of 
fixture and appliance to facilitate the progress of the pupil, No accidents 
eccur, because vigilant instructers are constantly on the spot to watch ev 
movements. Of the physical influences of bathing, it is quite needless to 
duce argument, with a view to persuading people to a summer course of 
ablutions, so conducive to health. Swimming, in childhood, develops the 
muscular system, while it promotes a healthful condition of the skin. But 
the thousands of opportunities that may occur for saving another's life, 
and for ensuring personal security in moments of unexpected calamity on 
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the water, should prompt every one to be perfectly familiar with the agree- 


able, graceful accomplishment of swimming. 


Glass Pad Truss.—Charles C. Rhinehardt, an ingenious mechanic of 
Baltimore, hae devised a truss, unlike all others known to us, from the 
circumstance of its having a glass pad. Some of them are concave, some 
convex; others are oval, round, &c., according to the peculiar condition 
of the parts where they are to be adjusted. Glass makes a delicately 
émooth surface, and must be cleanly and comfortable for the patient. All 
the other parts of the instrument very much resemble the other trusses 
with which the profession is familiar. Messrs. Carter & Wilson, corner 
of Portland and Hanover sts., have specimens, where they can be examined. 


A Care for Life.—Those who promise the most, in the way of curing 
diseases, never lack for believers. A Doctor Somebody, who was never 
heard of till he announced himeelf, is calling stoutly upon the public to 
buy his Vegetable Electuary, which is declared, positively, to be a sure 
cure for the piles, for life! These modern quacks have advanced amaz- 
ingly beyond their predecessors in impudence. Present relief only used 
to be promised ; but the new school outstretch the boldest conceptions of 


the old knaves, for they hold out a perpetual exemption from all diseases 


known to man, if their patented medications are purchased. 

The new pile electuary not only cures that malady for life, but the 
worse the case, the greater the success—for the potent mixture surfeits on 
piles with as much gusto as a ravenous wolf would upon a lamb. It is 
also superior in inflammations and congestions of the liver, spleen, sto- 
mach, bowels, kidneys, bladder and mercurial rheumatism! Impurities 
of the blood stand no chance of escaping its searching influences—and 
hence scrofulous affections, dizziness and distress, according to the lan- 
guage of a circular thrown into the doors of dwelling houses throughout 
the town, qos before the shadow of an empty bottle in which it has once 
been kept! Lastly, the climax is irresistible; it is the royal touch for 
pregnant ladies, as it “ will ensure an easy time, a safe delivery, and 
sound constitution in the offspring”! All this is brought about by a 
secret remedy for the piles! No wonder we are ridiculed by half the 
world. It is strange that any two patrons of patent medicines can look 
each other in the face without laughing. : 


Vermont Medical College—The public anniversary exercises of this 
institution were held at St, James’s Church, Woodstock, on the 10th inst. 
The anniversary address was delivered by Edward M. Moore, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

The charge to the graduating class was delivered by Benjamin R. 
Palmer, M.D., President of the institution. 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon the following 
named young gentlemen :— 

Monroe Atkinson, Meadville, Pa.; Noyes Barstow, Leyden, Mass. ; 
Amos E. Bigelow, South Barre; William H. Clark, Chaumont, N. Y. ; 
Titus B. Davidson, Lisle, N. ¥Y.; M. Mitchell Davis, Chelsea; Geroe 
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Green, Albany, N. Y.; Joseph Green, Rutland; Edgar B. isiewld, 
Grand Isle; Gustavus H. Loomis, Montpelier; Rinaldo, B,, Mahana: 
Farnham, Canada; Benjamin S. Nichols, Enosburgh; Joba W. Noye: 
Williamstown ; ' Daniel M. Parker, Boston, Mass. ; Jesse Robinson, Jr. 
Hartwick, N. ¥.; Chauncey M. Rublee, Montpelier ; Jacob 
Virginia; Lyman H. Stone, East Berkshire; Henry B. Streeter, Wood- 
stock ; Dixi Swett, Gilmantown, N. H. ; Orson V. Thayer, Hartwick, N. 
Y.; Abram H. Van Nostrand, Conquest, N. Y.; Calvin D. Vilas; Ster- 


ling, N. Y.; Edward H. Williams, Woodstock. | 


Louisville Medical Institute.—A list of the professors, and a catalogue 
of the graduates of 1846, in the Louisville Medical Institute, has appear- 
ed. The late class was a large one—being 345, Out of that number, 73 
were graduated. The honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred on Mr. Josiah Gregg, of Missouri; Dr. A. W. Chapman, of A 
lachicola, Florida; Dr. John S. Lewright, of Kentucky. Robert 
Spencer, M.D., a graduate of the Medical Department of Transylvania 
University; J. H. Crews, M.D., of Ohio, a graduate of the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio; and G. A. G. Mayfield, M.D., of Tennessee, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, were admitted, ad eundem. : 

From present indications, the next class will be still larger. The Fa- 
culty is a strong one, enjoying a repatation, individually, that is calcalated 
to increase the prosperity of the institution entrusted to their keeping. 


Medicine Man at Columbia River—No one can disturb a medicine 
man in that region with impunity. They are the dreaded ones of the 
earth, when in anger. When a patient dies, the cause is imputed to the 
doctor’s having been disturbed in his incantations; the intruder is inva- 
riably charged with the death, which generally costs him his life, by the 
nearest kin. It is obvious, by this, that the Oregon practitioners have 
more influence than their Atlantic brethren. 


Salivary Calculus.—The largest accumulation of this substance which 
we have ever seen upon a single tooth, was presented to us by Dr. Wilkes 
Allen, of Boston, a graduate of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. 
Its longest diameter is one inch and one eighth, and its shortest 
seven eighths, and it is nearly five eighths of an inch thick. It is of an 

irregular oval shape, quite smooth, except on its inner surface, where it 
had rested against the gum. Embedded in its substance is the entire 
crown and neck of an inferior dens sapientiw, the tooth upon which it 
was deposited, and which, in the removal of this, was brought away with 
it. It is of a light-brown color, indicative of a bilious temperament, and 
weighs two drachms and seventeen grains.—American Journal and Li- 
brary of Dental Science. 


The Oriental Bezoar—an Ellagic-Acid Calculus.—Mr. Taylor, in an 
interesting communication to the Philosophic Magazine, describes this 
calculus, to which so many sanative virtues were formerly attributed. He 
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finds it of “ ellagic acid,” the peculiar insoluble acid obtained 
by Braconnot from the infusion of galls. They are generally taken from 
in some other species. Mr. Taylor remarks that its chemical composition 
removes the uncertainty as to origin of the bezoar, and proves that it 
is derived from the juices of the plants and fruits on which the animals live. 


National Medical Convention.—The following remarks on the transac- 
tions and probable results of the late Medical Meeting in New York, are 
from the Buffalo Medical Journal, edited by Dr. Austin Flint, who was a 
member of the Convention. 

** We defer comments on certain matters connected with the Convention, 
which afford occasion for remarks; and for the present confine ourselves 
to a general expression of satisfaction with the success of the undertak- 
ing, and the results attained. Although not so completely national as 
could have been wished, it was as much so as could reasonably have been 
expected, and in the amount of aggregated character and ability, was all 
that could be desired. We confess that we experienced emotions of pride 
and satisfaction, as we a the countenances of our brethren, gath- 
ered from distant portions of our country, nor were these motions dimin- 
ished by their deliberations, which, as a whole, were characterized by 
dignity, harmony, and good feeling. They, however, who had not the 
Psa to judge from personal observation of the character of the 

vention, need not the testimony of those who were present, since a 
large proportion of its members are well known by merited professional 
inction. 

‘It may appear to some, that very little was accomplished. So it does 
not seem to us. It was not a little to assemble so large and respectable a 
delegation. It demonstrated the fact, which not a few had doubted, that 
the plan of a national organization for the objects proposed, is practica- 
ble. Had it been generally believed throughout our country that the 
Convention would have been in numbers and character what fi was, the 
representation would doubtless have been more complete. Uncertainty as 
to the result, we know, deterred many associations from sending delegates. 
This obstacle will not exist in the way of the next Convention, which we 
re. believe will embrace a full representation from every State in the 

nion. 

“To consider this as but preliminary to another and more complete Con- 
vention, in our view, was not only judicious, but absolutely necessary for 
the successful accomplishment of the objects desired. In order for the 
action taken by a Medical Congress to succeed in harmonizing. different 
opinions and interests, and be received with a binding force by the majority 
of the profession, the subjects coming before it must be carefully investi- 
gated, all the facts bearing upon them collected, and the various considera- 
tions which are involved carefully weighed, previously to a final, decision 
being called for. These conditions could not be complied with at a first, 
short session, even had the Convention been sufficiently complete. A 
year’s delay will afford time for reflection and discussion, and the forma- 
tion of deliberate and settled opinions by the profession at large ; and in the 
mean time, it is to be expected that the several Committees appointed, will 
obtain all the data necessary for a full understanding of the different topica 
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npon which it is their duty toreport. The next Convention will therefore 
avoid the imputation of acting prematurely, and will be prepared to arrive 
at conclusions which will be far more likely to meet with general appro- 
bation and concurrence. And besides, the next Convention will be more 
truly and emphatically national in its composition, and its results will 
consequently have far greater influence and authority.” 


_ Excessive Application a Cause of Insanity.—Dr. Butler, of the Hart- 
e ford Retreat, in alluding, in his last Report, to the causes of insanity, says 
—‘‘ Our devotion to business of every kind, is too long continued and too 
absorbing. We rise early and sit up late, and eat the bread of careful- 
ness, and eat it hastily, that we may carry out those plans of advancement 
which are so engrossing. The deep traces of care and anxious thought 
are written on the brow, and their corroding influences consume not 
the elasticity of our frame, but in too many instances, it is to be feared, 
the better feelings of the heart. These influences pervade society in this 
country more than any other on the globe. They draw within their vor-' | 
tex many who would gladly escape them, and increasing with the flood- 
tide of national prosperity, threaten to engulf the better feelings and sym- 
pathies of the nation in the melstroom of ambition and gain. __ 
“There are considerations of the highest importance, which should 
arrest the attention of those who seek the real welfare of their fellow 
men, the prevention of suffering, and the increased diffusion of human 
happiness. While so,much is doing for the care and restoration of those 
afficted with mental derangement, it is singular that such indifference 
should. prevail in regard to its prevention. That public sentiment which 
would not tolerate the overworking of the physical powers of the child, 
: or the adult, inthe workshop or manufactory, allows the delicate organi- 
zation of the brain to be prematurely developed and overtasked by exces- 
sive and unnatural application to the various pursuits and employments of 
the day. There are, however, some cheering indications of a better state 
of thi It is to be hoped that a general knowledge of the more a 
principles of physiological science will do much to correct the wi 
spread errors both in theory and practice which now prevail. The penal- 
ties attached to all violations of the natural laws are as inevitable as those 
consequent to transgressions against the moral laws of our being. There 
is no axiom in physiology more true or more frequently disregarded, than 
that “health of body and mind is more frequently undermined by the 
gradual operation of constant though unperceived causes, than by any 
great and marked exposure of an accidental kind.” 


Maraiep,—Dr. Phinehas Potter, Jr., of Providence, R. I.,to Miss H. R. Butler.—In New 
York, John J. Lasher, M.D., to Miss G. Quackenboss. 


Diep,—At Hartford, Conn., Dr. Sylvanus Fancher, 78, distingui for his efforts to extend 
the blessing of vaccination.—At West Hartford, Conn., Wm. H. Haggins, M.D., 49. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending June 20th, 61.—Males, 35, females, 26. 
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A Case of Asphyzia from Drowning. By Henry Moreron, M.D., 
Assistant Physician to the Bellevue Hospital.—James Welch, xt. 46, born 
in Ireland, was observed on Tuesday, 2d of June, 1846, to throw himself 
into the East River, at the foot of 26th Street, during a temporary aber- — 
ration of mind. Assistance was procured as soon as possible, and he was 
rescued from the water, after having remained in it for the space of ten 
minutes. 

He was immediately conveyed to the Bellevue Hospital, where I saw 
him soon after his admission. I found him completely asphyxiated—the 
whole surface of the body cold, the face livid, the veins of the neck very 
much distended, the pupils dilated and inactive, and a frothy mucus exud- 
ing from the mouth. 

é.was immediately wrapped in hot blankets, and insufflation attempted, 
but without success. Friction with mustard and vinegar was resorted to, 
one, person being employed at each extremity. This treatment was con- 
tinued for twenty minutes, without the least apparent change in the con- 
dition of the patient, when tr. cantharid. and tr. capsici. were substitut- 
ed for the mustard and vinegar. | 

Warm brandy and ammonia were then poured into the mouth, but the 
function of deglutition, as well as that of circulation and respiration, 
was entirely suspended. A stimulating enema was then administered 
and retained. 

In consideration of the congested state of the Jungs and brain, I now 
consulted with Dr. N. Taylor, respecting the propriety of venesection, in 
order to relieve this surcharged condition of the nervous system, the re- 
sult of which consultation was, that although depletion might restore the 
circulatory and respiratory movements, still, in the Liolore-tienianee 
condition of the patient, general depletion was thought to be inadmissi- 
ble; but as the same objections could not arise from the local abstrac- 
tion of the blood, cups were applied over the thoracic and epigastric re- 
gions—after which, slight pulsations were perceptible at the wrist, but 
no action of the respiratory muscles. 

One hour had now elapsed since his admission, the cups were renew- 
ed and the friction continued for half an hour longer, without any change 


_ for the better; when considering his case almost a hopeless one, 1 thought 


myself justified in resorting to a powerful derivative, and accordingly ap- 
plied boiling water to his feet and legs, which to the surprise and gratifi- 
cation of Dr. Taylor and myself, as well as the patients in the ward, act- 
ed promptly in restoring him, as the man immediately uttered an excla- 
mation of pain, drew up his legs spasmodically, and in the course of two 
minutes was sensible, and reaction had thoroughly taken place.—New 
York Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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